NONSENSE  AND   THE   SHORT   STORY
he says, "demands unity of focus" and "is an ingeniously simple
scheme which depends for its success upon the author's borrowing
one leaf from the book of the theatre and another from the clinical
notes of the doctor. Instead of telling (italics in original) a story
about a group of characters or about something which happened to
some one, the author places one character under the X-ray and
allows his readers to see his thoughts as well as his actions." He
talks about "snares" to catch the reader's interest; tells us that the
short story has a beginning, a body, and an ending; asks and learnedly
discusses such questions as: "How is the author to know the actual
point at which the beginning ends and the action shifts over into the
body of the story?" He comments on the "piecemeal method of
introducing exposition" and informs us that there are four essentials
in plot building: "chief actor"; "basic characteristic" of the chief
actor; "original situation"; "problem." He discusses the "mechanics
of suspense" and points out that suspense grows from two roots:
conflict and contrast. He lists the simple types of conflict under
five headings: man with himself; man with his background; man
with his situation; man with man; man with fate. Blanche Colton
Williams goes him one better and catalogues six types of struggle
(or conflict): beast with beast; man with beast; man with natural
forces; man with man (under which heading there are sub-categories
from a to g); man with fate; man with supernatural forces. Beach's
remarks in this connection are sufficiently momentous to warrant
quotation: "Contrast is the stuff of conflict, but conflict is the stuff
of suspense" (Italics in original.)
Then there is Professor E. A. Cross, whose A Book of The Short
Story is full of a cabalistic lore all its own. Professor Cross goes to
the heart of the matter by asking the question: what kinds of people
should the short-story writer use? He answers, "In the first place,
the characters must be real people." And he states that there are
two methods of delineating character: "direct" and "indirect."
His most notable contribution to this esoteric science, however, is
to be found in his diagrams of plots. He is the man who has demon-
strated the plot diagrams of stories. Thus, The Piece of String has a
"stair-step" plot, and many of O. Henry's plots, when diagrammed,
are of the "rocket" design.
It is to be noticed in all these views that something called form
is stressed. In other words, it can be said that the positive value
here is that of stnicture. The philosophy of the short story, as out-
lined, is one in which structure is given positive value. Upon
examination we discover here the weakness in all approaches to
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